Oral history interview between Zachary Schrag and Charles Atherton February 15, 2000 
[ 00:00:05 - 00:00:28 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


Zachary Schrag is interviewing Mr Charles Atherton. It is February 15th 2000 and 
it's 10:25 or 10:20 and we are in his office at the Commission of Fine Arts. Like to 
just get some idea of how you ended up at the Commission. When did you first 
become the Commission Secretary? 


[ 00:00:28 - 00:09:50 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


1960 -well actually the secretary, and I'd been here four years as the Assistant 
Secretary, so it was 1964 | became the secretary. | joined the staff in 1960, and | 
had been assigned to Washington on my navy duty and consisted of three years 
working here, primarily in the City of Washington. | used to follow the activities of 
the planners commission. They got a great deal of publicity in those days, 
primarily because the Theodore Roosevelt Bridge was a huge fight about. And 
I'm finally even involved, President Eisenhower. Nobody could agree to whether it 
ought to be a tunnel, et cetera, but to make a long story short. 


| kept reading these stories and all | was seeing was the Fine Arts Commission 
was guys of the white hat. You know, | really had great admiration for them. And 
just after | got out of the Navy | got a letter from the Dean of my old architecture 
school who said, you know, there's a guy on the Fine Arts Commission who's 
about ready to retire. He's looking for a replacement and he's looking for 
somebody that has an architecture background, but also fine arts and painting 
and sculpture and stuff. 


And would you be interested if you are, give him a call and | bit like a hungry 
[crow], you know, and | jumped out of the water and | went to meet him and we 
just got along very well and he took me over and introduced me to David Finlay 
who was the Chairman and that was another good experience and | was on 
board two weeks. Those things don't happen anymore. You know, you've got to 
go through national searches and, you know, beat the bushes and everything 
else. | bet in those days you didn't have to do that. 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
So you had architectural training. Yeah, l'm a registered architectural training 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Yes | am a registered architect. | have a master's degree in architecture, but then 
| took the other step, the additional step of actually taking the examination. So 
I'm-if | get kicked out of my job | can always hang a shingle out the window, you 
know, that I'm-and or a poor architect looking for work. But uh, yeah, the reason | 
did that was to try and-you gain a certain amount of respect with your 
professional peers if you, if you've gone through the same hazing that they did, 
you know, and they treat you differently as opposed to just somebody who took 
architectural history courses. So it's paid off over the long run. 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
And what did you see as the mission of the Commission of Fine Arts? 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
Well, it's never changed from its initial concept, which is to cast and recast the 
city and this original concept that L'Enfant had and everything that we do, we try 
and add to reinforce, implement in the hands everything that is in that tradition. 
And at the same time we're trying to foster a sense of creativity and freshness 
and, to a limited extent, some experimentation. If you look at the new Museum of 
American Indiana, | think there's a certain element of experimentation there and 
it's way out, you know, from any previous building going on the mall. 
So contrary to a lot of popular opinion there. Maybe, | should say not a lot, but 
there is some professional opinion that we're sort of a stodgy and old fashioned 
and very conservative. That probably is less true than it may have been in the 
past, but | don't think it's true now necessarily. We're looking for new ideas all the 
time. 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Well, what about comparing Eisenhower's CFA with Kennedy's? 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
oh a totally different weather system, you might say 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
that's my impression. 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Well, of course that that was a whole transition across the whole federal spec 


and at that time there was just a feeling a great fatigue with the Eisenhower 
administration, with the younger generation and Kennedy just offered so much 
excitement and hope and so forth, you know, when you look at the Peace Corps 
and things like that, it was just great spirit in this city and, you know, you really 
felt proud that you worked in the Federal Government. really proud, not just 
dedicated, but you really felt like you were on top of the world and a lot of people 
felt that way. Wasn't just a few people. 


| mean, it was a great sense of mission and excitement and purpose and so 
forth, and that has sadly diminished over the last 20 or 30 years. It's just been 
steadily downhill, largely because the-several of the administrations, including 
Mr, Carter, | regret to say really gave the federal government a bad image. As a 
result, | think they've had a hard time recruiting people that are really first grade. 
know people in the Woodrow Wilson School don't join the government anymore. 


That used to be the thing you did when you graduated from Woodrow Wilson 
School was go to Washington and either work for the Foreign Service or the 
Office of Management and Budget or something, but no more. No people aren't 
interested in it. 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


So when Kennedy came in he, he really shook up the commission. is my 
impression. Was Walsh and his first appointment or 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 

No, Sasaki was the first appointment. 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 

Of course. 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Sasaki was a perfect transition in a way because he is the essence of a 
gentleman and so forth and wasn't a bully, never had that kind of assertive 
approach that other people who came later had and so he fit in very well. But you 
could sense a change, a breadth of the air coming in. He replaced Ralph Walker, 
who was a Partner with Gilmore Clark who was a Chairman of the Finance 
Commission before David Finlay. a very distinguished firm. | mean they did all of 
the Merritt Parkway in Connecticut and [Park ??] in Jamestown, Virginia and so 
forth. Around Williamsburg, they did some beautiful work, but they were definitely 
of a different generation and Kennedy let it be known that there was going to be 


a change and of course it's something that his wife implemented in the actual 
White House itself. And so again it was all part and parcel of that sense of 
change and dedication and energy and so forth. 


And then of course when the next six people came on board, including Walton, 
that really capped it off. | mean, that was a sea change to end sea changes. And 
Jack Warnecke. You had Roszak, the sculptor Theodore Roszak. You had 
Burnham, what was his name? Burnham Kelly from Cornell, Aline B. Saarinen 
and Bill Walton was just a real powerhouse. Going to those meetings was a treat, 
let me tell you. | mean, it was great fun just to listen to the banter back and forth 
between those people. 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


And do you have an idea of, of who was making the decisions, who actually 
recruited these people? 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


| think Walton had a great deal to do with it 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


and Jackie Kennedy picked Walton, is that... 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Well, he was very close to the President, you know. | mean he introduced the 
President to Mrs Kennedy and he knew Jacqueline long before he met Jack, but 
he was also very deeply entrenched into New York Democratic Party and knew 
Mrs Roosevelt very well. Adelaide Stevenson. | mean, he was a real political pro, 
and in fact | think he was managing Jack Kennedy's campaign in West Virginia, 
which was one of the most difficult as you may know, and, you know, there was a 
great deal of anti-Catholic sentiment in West Virginia and Walton was put in 
charge really, of, you know, seeing the West Virginia came across and voted for 
him in the primary, but he could, walk in the White House, he wouldn't even have 
to show his driver's license. | mean everybody knew him there and he'd just sail 
right through the guards and stuff like that, and he was-as | say, probably the 
closest friend the President had. 


And that makes a huge difference when you have somebody who's an agency 
head, especially an advisory agency, also happens to be, you know, a very close 
friend in the President and the word gets around very quickly, that this guy is very 
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close to the President. It has a lot to do with the way people listen to your advice, 
obviously. 


[ 00:09:50 - 00:10:04 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 

| mean, attention they pay to what you say, 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


so even though the statutory o power of the CFA was fairly limited, it could only 
advise if it didn't give its approval then that would be a pretty serious black mark 
against any product going ahead. l'm particularly thinking from the transit 
agencies’ point of view, 


[ 00:10:05 - 00:11:37 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Right, when you're just purely advisory, there are no strings attached to that. 
Nobody has any axes grind. You're not gonna lose out politically. The kinds of 
things you do when you have that ultimate authority to approve. And there's a lot 
of exchange that you do this and l'Il do that, you know. But when you have 
advisory authority only you've got to be sure it's darn good advice for one thing 
that will carry and stick. If nobody listens to it, you lose your respect and your 
sunk as an agency. 


So you very careful about how you render this advice, whereas a person has 
absolute authority could be quite reckless. You can't be reckless in a job where 
you are only advisory if you want to preserve your, your role you have to do with 
great discretion | think and careful judgment. You don't leap off into unknown 
territory and bash people over the head with things and so the Commission has a 
good deal of more authority now than it did then. | mean the commemorative 
worksite with all the memorials and sort of thing, But we had a lot of authority 
now, but we still-we still act the same way. 


We act very carefully in rendering advice. We like to think of it as advice. 
Aesthetics is something you don't come in and say this is right, that's wrong, etc, 
etc. you do it my way. 


[00:11:38 - 00:11:46 ] 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


So just to skip ahead a little, after Kennedy's assassination, did the Commission 
have less clout in Washington? 


[ 00:11:48 - 00:13:14 ] 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


If so, it was hard to measure. You know, President Johnson really told the 
American public that he was going to try and do as much as possible to keep the 
White House together. In fact, | think it was quite some time before he made any 
changes in the Cabinet, and | think those changes came about primarily because 
people left. 


| don't-you know, it was not a wholesale cleaning out of the cabinet, so Walton 
stayed right on through the President Johnson's completion of his term in office 
and he and Walton and Lady Bird were very close and of course he had her 
beatification program and, and relied very heavily on Walton's advice and so 
forth. And | think there was probably no [demonition] at all of clout, if that's the 
way you want to look at it. 


| think the Commission, a lot of-yeah we have pictures with President Johnson 
inviting the members of the Fine Arts Commission to tea, things like that, but that 
wouldn't happen these days, let me tell you. | mean it just-you know, it's out of 
the question, but | mean the whole Commission, not just the Chairman, the 
present Chairman is very close to the White House also. But it's a different, 
different context in a way, than 1968, 1963. 


[ 00:13:14 - 00:13:30 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


But you said earlier that when it came to the highway projects the Commission 
had trouble having much influence. So, uh, was the DC Department of Highways. 
Uh, they submitted projects but then ultimately built what they wanted. 


[ 00:13:31 - 00:14:49 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Yeah one of the reasons for that is that the Chairman of the Planning 
Commission prior to-i think it was in 1950, it was Harland Bartholomew was 
probably the biggest highway engineer in the United States, and so-and 
everybody on the Planning Commission was really swept up in the interstate 
highway and, you know, highways were the road to the future. | mean, in the late 
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1950s and early 60s there was very little opposition to highways. 


| mean, they were smashing through the Trocadero in San Francisco and wiping 
out of half of the view [caronaide?? ] inNew Orleans with the Interstate system. 
And thank God there was a reaction. And of course it ultimately involved in the 
advisory commission, Preservation Architectural Commission and were federal 
funds if they were involved at all you'd have to, you know, show them a certain 
amount of [distinct??] in these historic areas. So it's a-it was a big difference. 


[ 00:14:51 - 00:15:05 ] 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


Now, um, to get into the individuals on the Commission, this, uh, group of real 
stars. You said Sasaki was first, did he stand for anything in particular? | mean | 
looked up. You know, there are a couple of journal articles about his work, but | 
haven't really found very much about his philosophy 


[ 00:15:05 - 00:17:33 ] 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Well | think he lost out that he was, in a way, the point man, a new generation of 
architects coming to the fore, whereas all the other members of the commission 
were just the opposite. | mean Ralph Walker, Douglas Orr, William Perry, these 
were men on their 70s and Sasaki was a man in his 40s about | don't know 
exactly how old he was, but | don't think he was much older than that. 


And so there was a huge generation gap there and, you know, you can't 
necessarily categorize of people like, uh, Perry and Walker and Douglas Orr. , in 
saying that they were of the old school, you start figuring out exactly what the old 
school is it's pretty acceptable the figure on it really. 


They even had a great deal of credit coming to them for what they did do, but the 
one big difference was the Lafayette Square, | think, and that group of Walker, 
Orr, and Perry fought very hard for building a totally new frame for the White 
House where Lafayette Square is now, and that not include saving the old 
buildings big and that was a big divide, was a big watershed, and Sasaki was 
always against that. 


But we had three other members of the Commission at the time too, David Finlay 
and Felix W. de Weldon and Peter Hurd. Peter Hurd is a painter very closely. He 
married one of the Wyeth daughters, so he was very close to that family, but they 
were the ones that, along with the Sasaki, that finally swung the balance against 
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tearing down all of the buildings in Lafayette Square. Where that was done 
before the new members of the Commission came in. Okay, Walton was not a 
chairman then. If this was done while Finlay was still Chairman, 


[ 00:17:33 - 00:17:57 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


Interesting. So there's this new emphasis on preservation that came in quite 
early, which shows up with [Libby Rose?’?] appointment too it seems. that there's 
a tie-in she was very committed and that ties into the freeway protests. Now how 
did, how did turnover work? Officially people are appointed for four-year terms, is 
that right? But many of them stayed much longer than that. 


[ 00:17:57 - 00:18:02 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
Sure. Look at our current chairman. He's been chairman since 1971. 
[ 00:18:03 - 00:18:10 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


So was it unusual for someone to-how did someone leave the Commission then? 
Was reappointment sort of routine or. 


[ 00:18:11 - 00:19:52 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Yeah, | think a lot of it had to do with how well you were getting along with the 
Chairman and how much you wanted to be involved in it. We had people that 
came on later that never said anything during the meetings and you sort of felt 
they couldn't wait to get out of the thing and have a leap. Some people just love it 
and just really wade into the thing, But every administration has its own way of 
doing things. | think probably more often than not it's been the Chairman that has 
gone to the White House. 


He's the person closest obviously to the White House and said, look, you know, 
we're working well together and | suggest you reappoint these people. If you 
want to reappoint me too that would be fine. It's that type of thing. | think that's 
the way it works. Some presidents will say, look, we want to make a change, we 
want to do something different and they might ask the Chairman for suggestions 
and they might not. | don't think President Carter asked for anybody's advice. | 


mean a lot of people he appointed, nobody had ever heard it before. | mean, 
certainly nobody in that we can recall. 


But | know that the-and several times Waltman and Carter's successor have 
asked me to come up with names. Who's a good landscaper, Okay? You know, 
the President would like to know, you know, what he's got to work with and, uh, 
that hasn't happened recently. And | think largely because the Chairman does it 
all himself, you know, he doesn't like to spread it around too much. 


[ 00:19:52 - 00:19:55 ] 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
So why did Finley leave? Yeah. 

[ 00:19:55 - 00:20:34 ] 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
Finley? Oh, he, uh, was elderly at that time and somewhat fragile health. But | 
think Walton, was just the chosen son by the President. | mean, everybody 
assumed that Bill Walton was going to be the new voice with the Commission of 
Fine Arts. | mean everything said that the, Jackie, everything. 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Okay. So a new President elected, 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
He was very close to the first one to recognize, but he had no desire to stay on. | 
mean, it was recognized that there were big changes and that the change should 
be best managed by a new Chairman. Certainly. 

[ 00:20:34 - 00:21:13 ] 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Now, one of the things that sets the Commission apart from the NCPC at the 
time, or the NCK Advisory Board, was that there was no provision for local 
residents to be members. The Planning Commission, for example, has a certain 
number of seats set apart for people who live in the District or in the area at least. 
Did any of the Commission members under Kennedy live in Washington full-time 


until-i assume Chloethiel Smith did, so she only-she was from here, but she 
came under Johnson, 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 

right under Kennedy, Saarinen certainly was out of town. 
[ 00:21:13 - 00:23:46 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Warnecke California. Cornell Theodore Roszak was New York. | believe he lived 
in New York City, so | think the only person lived here was the Chairman. 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Walton lived here. 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Yeah, yeah, and had for quite some time. No, there's no provision for any kind of 
a geographic distribution and the only thing the law says is that there will be 
seven well-qualified judges of fine arts. so who is to say what that is. 


And so if you look at the members of the Commission over the whole spectrum of 
their history, there has been a greater emphasis today on installing laypeople 
who may be interested in planning, architecture, whatever, and less of the 
professionals, and | was very concerned about this initially, but the more you live 
with this system, the more wisdom you see in it, because in a sense what you're 
doing is projecting a voice on behalf of the American people at large, and the 
American people at large aren't made up of architects and painters and sculptors. 


They're presumably made up of everyday people. And then to have out of that 
pool of everyday people some who know a good deal about this or that or that 
makes a lot of sense. And they also don't have a professional ax to grind. And 
that's where you get the difference, say, between people like Gordon Bunshaft 
and Jack Warnecke and set forth, who were very powerful signature designers, 
and they had ways of doing things that they expected should prevail at. Gordon 
felt that way. Certainly. 


| mean when you look at the things that he had a great deal of effect on, like 
school system, new construction, you could just see his name all over the thing. 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


Where was that? 
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[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Oh, the District Columbia schools were done in the 1960s and he had a great 
deal to say about those, you know, articulating things and so forth. That was very 
much as part of his design philosophy. It wasn't just the Metro, | can assure you. 
He was involved in all kinds of very controversial stuff. | think | mentioned to you 
about Bob Venturi's book Learning From Las Vegas. Take a look at that 
sometime and see what I'm getting at. 


[ 00:23:47 - 00:23:58 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


So did he in particular-| mean, he's certainly the loudest voice in the-what 
became the Metro at that point? They were still calling it the Subway,’ cause it 
didn't get the name until later. The subway hearings. 


It was-it's Bunshaft and Saarinen and, uh, certainly came to me the loudest, uh, 
voices in those hearings, unless there was something going on behind the 
scenes. | mean, Sasaki and Warnecke would speak up from time to time, but 
would it be fair to say that Bunshaft and Saarinen were dominant? 


[ 00:24:19 - 00:25:24 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Yeah, | think that's fair to say, but Walton had a very interesting way of running 
the Commission. At the beginning of the meeting, before the meeting started, he 
would say, look, Aline, why don't you take this particular school and Gordon, you 
do this and Hideo you take the zoo and talk about that. And so everybody sort of 
got something where they would be the person who spoke out on behalf of the 
Commission. They would all sit around and talk about it beforehand. 


In fact, in those days we used to have an executive session the day before our 
meeting, and we went through the whole agenda and people had their minds 
pretty well made up of it so that the hearing was sort of, you know, almost 
unnecessary at very many instances. And | can remember in fact, while telling 
people look, you can skip the long speech. We think it's great. Get out of here 
while you're at. People were shocked. This isn't the way you do things in an office 
like this. 


[ 00:25:24 - 00:25:27 ] 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


So it was material submitted beforehand, much more than the oral presentation 
that mattered. 


[ 00:25:28 - 00:25:47 ] 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
Right. Oh yeah, we're looking for the design of course, and only rarely can a 
person come in and explain something that's very puzzling. It's usually you can 
tell by the material whether it's in, a guy's going the right way 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
That seems a lot to apply to the subway. 

[ 00:25:47 - 00:25:53 ] 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


That is. There are a lot of instances in the transcript where we begin this 
explanation and he's cut off 


[ 00:25:53 - 00:25:54 ] 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
where they are. Yeah, they're minds made up. 

[ 00:25:55 - 00:26:29 ] 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
And it strikes me that these were not the best listeners as individuals or as a 
group, and that might have been one of the problems. That is he had-we just had 
reasons for a lot of the things he presented, and I'm not sure that they were ever 
appreciated by the Commission in particular. At one point he says, our principal 
actually at many points he talks about volume. I'm trying to design the most 
volume in this station and | will choose a design that maximizes volume. And 
they never answered that. 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


I'll tell you why. 
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[ 00:26:29 - 00:27:41 ] 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
| think they really have their mind made up about this. 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
They did or did not? 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
Did. Oh yeah, Gordon was the person who led this, but he kept reemphasizing-i 
don't know if you'll see this in a transcript, but he said Harry, we're designing a 
system and he kept using the word system. We're not designing individual Metro 
stations and we're not-everything want to be one piece of a greater whole and all 
up to mesh beautifully. 
And, you know, when you look at those sketches | just showed you there, with 
this enormous diversity of structural gymnastics, you know, to hold up the earth 
and hold back the walls and so forth. That just was totally contrary to what [Chet 
or Chad] was saying. And so it was only when this idea came up of the, of the 
elliptical shade and, you know, | don't know what Stan is very funny about this. 
Sometimes he'll say that Harry came up with this idea and so it wasn't. | mean, it 
was Gordon and that sketch says it all. 

[ 00:27:41 - 00:27:47 ] 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Well, except that I've got some-i mean, this was east of 1966. Yeah. 

[ 00:27:48 - 00:27:50 ] 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
Oh, [figures??], because it was never shown to us. 

[ 00:27:50 - 00:28:01 ] 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


Oh yes, it was, yeah. | mean, and this is Bob Reynolds in November 1966, lift a 
little vault and this is in the project file. 
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[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
| don't recall 
[ 00:28:01 - 00:28:06 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Both of these are- 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
| have that kind of memory that | guess erases certain things . 
[ 00:28:07 - 00:28:13 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


Look, you may not have noticed, but | don't think Bunshaft noticed, | think, | don't 
know, you know, it's a mystery to me 


[ 00:28:13 - 00:28:17 ] 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
You put it forward for people to say this is what I'd like to do. 

[ 00:28:17 - 00:28:57 ] 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Okay? But, you see, here's the thing. | think it might have been unconscious. | 
don't know. It's a mystery to me. | go into the archives. | see this vault, it is 
stamped, received by the Commission of Fine Arts, November 1966, most of a 
year later. This is-yeah it did, yeah. This is-is there Bob Reynolds, who's the chief 
designer? His drawings. Most of the year later Bunshaft draws this thing in 
crayon. And [Lisa's?] first reaction is what does that have to do with anything? 
Yeah. And the second reaction is, oh okay, this is really exciting and | don't know 
if he was biting his lip at that point. This is the mystery to me. 

[ 00:28:57 - 00:29:00 ] 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
Why do you suppose they didn't make this the thing that they were pushing. 
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[ 00:29:00 - 00:30:16 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


I'll tell you exactly why, because this was a design for a rock station like Dupont 
Circle and this makes a lot of structural sense, because a rock station or the 
rock, you start with a circle and then you widen it out. That's how it's constructed. 
The box design that he did later, this cross section, this is for cut and cover 
stations and that's how you dig. You dig straight down in a trench and then you 
put a truss over, put the utilities back in and that's your maximum volume. 


And, uh, we said this, and actually this is my computer, [supering??] position, this 
is the-the Gray is the judiciary square, September design Bunshaft draws his 
vault, and Weese says comes back with a vault that would basically fit in and you 
lose all the space up here. And | think Weese was trying to explain this over and 
over and no one was listening to him 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
When you lose that space, well, what is the space doing? 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Well, | mean, it's giving you a greater sense of-air 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
| don't think we'd agree on that. 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
So volume was not the right principle, you think? 

[ 00:30:16 - 00:30:56 ] 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
No, | think the unity of the system, the structural system and no matter what 
you're building in, sand, water or whatever, you're going to have to have a tunnel. 
Even in the cut and cover situations, you still can have a justify a tunnel. And 
that's exactly what they were trying to drive home. We want a unified system 
where, you know, the same thing over and over and over again. It looks like 


you're in the same piece of machinery and not going to a different architectural 
solution every time they have a different soil condition or rock condition. That 
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really was the basis. 
[ 00:30:57 - 00:31:18 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
And did anyone in the transcripts. What doesn't get mentioned is that the system 
that was being proposed then, even then it would go above ground for North of 
Union Station and I'm not sure anyone realized that. 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
Oh yeah, sure. 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Okay. Because of course you can't have unity below ground and above ground. 
[ 00:31:18 - 00:31:47 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Well, there's a good deal of and | think that's largely due to Harry's 
consideration. 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Well, you can have the granite edges, you can have the tile of the concrete. 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
When they got out of the suburbs and so forth, a lot of that got them left by the 
wayside, but even the above-grade stations close in had a certain sense. | think 
station Rhode Island Avenue has a concrete vault doesn't it? 
[ 00:31:47 - 00:31:49 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
It's got a gull wing canopy. 
[ 00:31:50 - 00:31:52 ] 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
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Yeah. Well it fits in pretty well with the same system. 
[ 00:31:53 - 00:31:57 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 

| think that's sort of the issue is if you can have-that's unity. 
[ 00:31:57 - 00:32:05 ] 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


That's not below the ground, we're saying is below the ground put all the designs 


in one shape. 
[ 00:32:05 - 00:32:48 ] 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


In some ways it seems to me there's almost a philosophical debate over whether 


below ground is of a piece or whether a rock tunnel is fundamentally different 
from an earth trench. And part of that has to do with architecture versus 
engineering. To an engineer, the difference between a rock and earth is the 


difference between earth and air. They're completely different environments. And 


Weese, | think, believed that as well. He was a registered engineer, whereas 
Bunshaft seems to me to be somewhat hostile to engineers. He sort of thought 
that engineers should stay in their place and not determine basic forms. 


[ 00:32:48 - 00:33:42 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Was that-well | think form was the primary thing. That [can't understand 
sentence?] 


| don't think it had much to do with the author of the form, but | think that he felt 
that a strong architect solution rather than a different engineering solution for 
every single station would have a cumulative effect of greater impact on the 
viewer where you saw these things all part of one system and, uh, when you're 
thinking about some of those, uh, situations where going through certain soil 
conditions that have actually have exposed rock would have been a nightmare 
with all the dripping water and everything. | mean, it's just-you know, it wouldn't 
have worked really well. Excuse me the second. 


[ 00:33:42 - 00:33:52 ] 
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[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


Sure, I'll put a pause on. resuming here. | think I've betrayed at this point a 
certain sympathy for Harry Weese going up to this Commission? 


[ 00:33:53 - 00:34:09 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


I've sensed a little bit, yeah, very big. Fair. After all, you're working in the area of 
design and that's all was the very frustrating thing in this business where it may 
be a difference of opinion. 


[ 00:34:09 - 00:34:48 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


Yes, well, and | just realized You know, my own personal experience, I've written 
works, I've had editors. Some of the editors have been very gentle. Other of the 
editors have been very, uh, insistent on their own ideas and-and | sense actually, 
as these transcripts go through a sort of growing emotional distance between 
Weese and the Commission. And then at the end by 1968, Weese wants to go 
home and Walton is making fun of him. | mean behind his back. not in a public 
session, but he says to Bunshaft, well why don't you make the presentation? You 
design the Metro, which is in some ways a horrible thing to say, so | just 
wondered if... 


[ 00:34:48 - 00:34:50 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
it was very difficult | mean, it was very brash. 
[ 00:34:50 - 00:35:31 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


Okay. It's sort of a macho kind of environment. | just wonder if, you know, where 
is the line? | mean, you said earlier that the role of the Commission was not to 
take someone's project and redesign it, but to advise nudge. And yet in this 
case-and maybe in others as well, | mean, certainly with the American Institute of 
Architects that that was years of approval and ultimately they came up with a 
very different design from what they started with. So maybe it's not that atypical 
for this group of Commissioners to really stick their hand in. 
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[ 00:35:31 - 00:36:43 ] 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
No, oh no, | take your actually right. | don't want to give the impression that 
everybody sort of tiptoes around these questions and doesn't occasionally assert 
an idea to the extent that it's practically telling somebody you're not going to get 
our nod of approval unless you do such-and-such thing. You know, | can, | can 
think of several situations with Gordon particularly, and toward the end of his 
tenure he was terribly apologetic for this reputation that he had generated. 
He stuff his fingering his pipe and then said | know everybody thinks I'm an old 
son of a bitch and stuff like that, but then he'd say damn it all | have it right, you 
can't do that. That was the funny thing about it. He, he really didn't care in the 
final analysis what people thought of him. If he thought something ought to be a 


certain way and made sense only by doing it in that manner, he didn't hesitate to, 
say so. 


[ 00:36:43 - 00:36:49 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


and he seems to have had the power to sweep others in his wake. | mean, 
particularly Saarinen, personality, Saarinen, and ended up agreeing with you. 


[ 00:36:49 - 00:36:49 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
Yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah. 
[ 00:36:49 - 00:37:21 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Bunshaft was the first to say in the transcript. l-i think Weese is the wrong man 
for the job. Then Roszak picked that up and to some extent Warnecke as well. 
So it's almost that he was trailing these others behind him, not that they were, 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


it's not an unfair observation, 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
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not forceful personalities in their own right. Now, they all knew Weese personally 
is my sense 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
Oh sure. that-oh of course all of those people know each other 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


and particularly, | mean, one of the players here is sort of the ghost of Eero 
Saarinen. 


[ 00:37:21 - 00:37:34 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 

Everyone seems to have had a connection with him one way or another, 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


very real connection, because you see quite a-at least two or three of the people 
were sort of sat on Najeeb Halaby's little art advisory board for Dulles Airport. 


[ 00:37:35 - 00:37:37 ] 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
On really? Tell me about that. 

[ 00:37:37 - 00:38:12 ] 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
Walton was on it and | know that and | don't have any of the records on that, but | 
know that was true that the FAA I think was called and maybe they changed it. It 
was the FAA one that was bombing it. Yeah. When Halaby was the head of it, he 
had sort of a group that | think included Walton, several others. It may have 
included Aline, and may have included Gordon, | don't know. But you know, they 
were doing things like looking at sculpture and they are looking at furniture, you 
know, the seats and stuff like that for the airport. 

[ 00:38:14 - 00:39:04 ] 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
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| need to look that up because that's-i mean, it seems to me that in sort of big 
picture. You have in the early 1960s, this Kennedy Administration attempted to 
find a new federal architecture. The Rayburn Building was the emblem of 
everything that was wrong in the-in federal architecture, and Dulles became the 
symbol of everything that federal architecture could be. It could be monumental 
and monochromatic- 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
because it was manifesto on the architect, 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


the 1962 guidelines. So I'm trying to place Metro in that context. And indeed-i 
mean, it seems to me quite possible that had Saarinen lived, he would have been 
given the job, because this is what everyone wanted. And indeed Kent Cooper, 
who was project manager on that, ended up, 


[ 00:39:05 - 00:41:07 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


you know what I'm saying. It was interesting that they-I hadn't realized that they 
had said something about whether Harry was the right man with a job, but 
Weese was riding very high here in the city on the Arena Stage, everybody loved 
that building. And | thought, gosh, 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
can you, can you tell me why I- 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


OH | think that a lot of people saw as fresh and new and forward-looking but at 
the same time very respectful of the architectural context, that there wasn't much 
left of the architectural context, but a recall, you might say, having been a 
residential neighborhood and it does have that feeling. 


That is probably less true, a bunch of it, than anybody, but Saarinen and 
Warnecke and Sasaki, those were all people who were on a slightly newer way 
than Gordon was on, you might say, Gordon was this very powerful international 
style building that. [unknown] has been polished to a fine point with their 
industrial architecture and the Reynolds building in the Heinz Factory, in all of 
those industrial buildings, and then the offices like IBM and a whole host of 
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others, and they were all practically out of a pattern book. 
| mean they were over, over saying the same thing and Warnecke was breaking 
away 


from that by all means, and made quite a name for himself for doing things on the 
Berkeley campus and so forth. It was very sympathetic. 


speakers 1 
Contextual, 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
yeah, with roofs that had shingles on and profiles that weren't flat, you know, and 
| think that's why he was chosen to take over Lafayette Square even though he 
was hardly a restoration architect, but at least he did have a sense of worth of 
older buildings and | don't think that really bothered Gordon too much not really 
interested in things like that. 

[ 00:41:07 - 00:41:14 ] 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
That's very interesting. 

[ 00:41:14 - 00:42:04 ] 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
[Aline?] was certainly interested in it, even though her husband was a great 
pioneer at [word]. | mean, he was a great form giver of a architecture. | think she 
realized the importance of preservation. As | recall, she was very much in, on the 
opposition, the [tearing down Penn station??], stuff like that. She was an 
architecture critic for the New York Times, preceded a little bit as flexible. | think 
she was one of the first architectural critics in the country for that one, and she 
used to be on the television, you know, and CBS. | think, you know, something 
might be equivalent of the Good Morning America, that type of thing. 
It was unheard of having architectural critics, you know, a lot of national news, 

[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
so she was a sort of glamorous figure as well. 

[ 00:42:06 - 00:42:14 ] 
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[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


That's certainly how Walton describes her in some things, 


[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
very vivacious person and tremendously full of energy. 
[ 00:42:14 - 00:42:23 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
I'm very much alive and she was a great deal of [word??] | think that Eero. 
[ 00:42:23 - 00:42:32 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


Now to ask another devil's advocate question, did any of these people know 
much about subways? 


[ 00:42:32 - 00:42:35 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


Probably not. | don't think there was any in the United States, other than in New 
York. 


[ 00:42:35 - 00:42:38 ] 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 

And-and what could you learn from New York? 
[ 00:42:38 - 00:43:28 ] 
[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 

| mean, now a lot of them are in a lot of places. 
[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 


Well, there's a reference to Montreal and one to London or something, but 
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[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 


I'm sure they've seen the Paris Metro. the Tube, and, you know, all of them had 
certainly traveled certainly. 


[Speaker: Zachary Schrag] 
Okay. 

[Speaker: Charles Atherton] 
And so they were certainly aware of them and | don't know to what extent they 
were aware of Montreal, for example, of what was doing, a big underground 
transportation system at the time and doing something that | think [??] had great 


respect for in the case to get into the real character of the United States. 


but now | don't think that any of them had any intimate knowledge of subways 
and more than your | would if they were living at that time 


[End of Audio] 
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